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I.  INTRODUCTION 

By  advanced  standing  is  meant  the  admission  of  a student  to  a 
school  at  some  point  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  course  of  study. 
Some  refer  to  this  procedure  as  a “ transfer,”  but  it  seems  better 
to  restrict  the  term  transfer  to  those  rare  cases  where  students  change 
schools  within  a school  year  rather  than  between  two  school  years. 
In  the  latter  case  the  arrangement  is  primarily  between  the  student 
and  the  school  he  enters.  The  school  he  leaves  has  no  part  in  the 
matter  except  to  issue  credentials,  while  all  the  matters  of  decision 
must  rest  with  the  receiving  school.  This  is  based  upon  the  premise, 
which  seems  beyond  serious  discussion,  that  a student  has  a full  right 
to  leave  a school  at  the  end  of  any  year.  This  is  a corollary  to  the 
right  of  a school  to  dismiss  a student  at  the  end  of  any  year.  Both 
of  the  premises  rest  upon  the  generally  accepted  theory  that  the 
tacit  contract  between  a school  and  a student  is  an  annual  one, 
terminable  at  the  end  of  any  year  by  either  party  without  prejudice. 
The  old  idea  of  the  proprietary  schools,  that  the  student  belonged  to 
a school,  being  in  a sense  a chattel,  is  now  pretty  generally  discredited. 

1 The  author  is  a special  student  of  professional  education  and  a member  of  the  Dental 
Educational  Council  of  America. — (W.  J.  G.) 
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There  are  occasionally  cogent  reasons  why  a student  should  change 
from  one  school  to  another,  (a)  A dental  school  may  not  have  the 
entire  curriculum  in  operation.  One  school  on  this  continent  gives 
only  the  first  two  years  and  sends  its  students  to  other  schools  for 
the  final  two  years.  This  plan  may  be  expected  to  be  extended  to 
several  other  universities  in  this  country,  which,  due  to  location  in 
small  towns,  lack  clinical  facilities. 

(b)  A student  may  desire  to  change  to  a school  that  offers  especially 
good  facilities  and  opportunities  in  some  particular  phase  of  dentis- 
try, to  which  the  student  has  been  attracted  subsequent  to  the  time 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  dentistry. 

(c)  A student,  by  reason  of  health,  may  be  warranted  in  changing 
to  a school  in  a different  climate. 

(d)  Financial  reasons  may  induce  a student  to  change  schools, 
or  (e)  his  family  may  move  to  another  city  and  it  becomes  desirable 
for  him  to  go  with  his  family. 

(f)  Occasionally  a student  attending  a school  in  his  home  city 
becomes  involved  in  social  relations  that  take  so  much  of  his  time  and 
attention  that  it  is  advisable  for  him  to  change  schools. 

All  of  these  are  real  reasons  why  a student  should  change  schools, 
but  they  do  not  include  the  usual  incentive  that  leads  students  to 
change.  In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  the  changes  are  brought 
about  by  lack  of  scholastic  success.  Rarely  this  lack  of  success  may 
be  ascribed  to  personal  misunderstandings  between  students  and 
individual  teachers,  but  the  greater  number  of  students  who  change 
schools  may  be  included  in  the  expressive  euphemism,  “lame  ducks.” 
Since  this  is  so,  we  must  have  constantly  in  mind,  in  our  discussion 
of  advanced  standing,  a procedure  that  will  involve  a reasonable 
solution  of  the  “ lame-duck”  problem. 

II.  THE  BASIS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

A correct  conception  of  advanced  standing  must  be  based  upon 
certain  premises. 

(1)  When  a school  grants  its  degree  to  a student,  it  guarantees 
the  qualifications  of  that  student  to  both  the  profession  and  the 
public,  and  takes  the  responsibility  for  that  student’s  shortcomings 
just  as  it  profits  by  his  capabilities.  To  the  profession  and  the 
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public,  the  degree  of  a student  who  has  been  in  a given  school,  for 
the  senior  year  only,  is  indistinguishable  from  the  degree  of  a student 
who  has  spent  the  entire  four  years  in  that  school. 

(2)  If  a school  is  to  maintain  that  rather  elusive  criterion  known 
as  its  “standard,”  it  must  be  sure  that  the  years  spent  in  another 
school  by  a student  who  seeks  advanced  standing  are  fully  equal  in 
all  respects  to  the  corresponding  years  of  its  own  curriculum;  because, 
when  it  graduates  this  man,  it  must  guarantee  his  entire  training. 
The  situation  is  comparable  to  that  of  a man  who  endorses  another’s 
check. 

(3)  The  school  that  admits  a man  to  advanced  standing  must 
guarantee  his  preliminary  education.  Therefore,  it  must  make 
sure  that  such  a student  had  completed,  before  entering  upon  his 
first  dental  year,  the  preliminary  education  required  of  the  members 
of  the  class  he  seeks  to  enter.  To  assume  this  to  be  true  is  unsafe. 
The  fact  that  he  comes  from  a school  that  advertises  a claim  to  require 
a given  preliminary  education  for  entrance  is  not  a guarantee  that 
any  particular  man  possessed  that  education,  because  administration 
of  entrance  requirements  is  not  always  beyond  criticism.  Unless 
the  school  he  first  entered  verified  his  entrance  credentials,  there  is 
a chance  that  fraudulent  credentials  were  used.  The  school  that 
receives  a man  to  advanced  standing  must,  to  protect  itself,  either 
secure  a certified  copy  of  his  entrance  credentials  direct  from  the 
preparatory  school,  or  obtain,  from  the  dental  school  where  he  first 
entered,  a certified  copy  of  the  entrance  credentials  on  file  in  that 
school,  with  the  additional  certification  that  they  have  been  verified. 

(4)  Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  essentially  the  same  thing 
as  promotion,  except  that  it  is  promotion  from  a lower  class  in  another 
school.  Therefore,  when  a student  from  another  school  is  admitted 
into  an  advanced  class  on  the  same  basis  as  students  who  have  been 
constantly  in  attendance,  the  school  so  admitting  a student  thereby 
tacitly  certifies  that  the  school  from  which  the  student  came  is  in 
all  respects  as  good  as  the  school  in  which  he  is  admitted  to  advanced 
standing,  if  such  admission  is  without  examination  or  requirement  of 
additional  work.  If  this  principle  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  a 
school  that  is  trying  to  maintain  high  standards,  it  will  refuse  to 
admit  to  advanced  standing  on  credentials  from  schools  it  considers 
to  be  weaker  schools. 
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(5)  A school  maintains  a curriculum  on  the  presumption  that  the 
knowledge  and  training  gained  by  a student  in  the  earlier  years  of 
that  curriculum  are  essential,  as  a preparation  to  the  work  of  the 
later  years.  If  this  is  not  true  there  can  be  no  reason  to  require  a 
student  to  take  the  earlier  years. 

(6)  A school  maintains  courses  of  a given  excellence  because  it 
believes  that  courses  at  least  as  good  as  its  own  are  necessary  in 
preparation  for  its  more  advanced  courses;  and  it  bases  its  advanced 
courses  upon  a minimum  of  knowledge  and  training  represented  by 
its  preceding  courses.  If  this  is  not  true,  there  is  difficulty  in  justify- 
ing the  existence  of  these  earlier  courses. 

(7)  A school  requires,  in  each  year  of  its  curriculum,  certain  courses 
and  subjects  because  it  believes  a knowledge  of  these  particular 
subjects  is  essential  in  preparation  for  the  subjects  of  the  next  suc- 
ceeding years;  otherwise,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  teaching  these 
subjects. 

III.  ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING  IS  EQUIVALENT  TO  PROMOTION. 

STANDARDS  OF  PROMOTION 

Admission  to  advanced  standing  is  equivalent  to  promotion,  and 
our  conception  of  its  theory  and  administration  must  rest  upon  the 
same  fundamental  ideals  as  those  we  exercise  in  promotion.  Unless 
this  doctrine  is  accepted,  a school  will  lower  its  standards  and  ideals 
whenever  it  admits  a man  to  advanced  standing. 

What  should  be  the  standard  of  promotion  in  any  school  that  is 
organized  and  administered  on  a really  educational  basis?  This  is 
a pertinent  inquiry  here,  since  these  same  standards  should  also  be 
applied  to  the  applicant  for  advanced  standing.  It  seems  reasonable 
that,  before  promoting  a student  to  an  advanced  class,  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  school  should  be  convinced  in  regard  to  the 
following  particulars. 

First;  that  the  student  has  had  a preliminary  education,  before 
entering  the  dental  school,  that  will  enable  him  not  only  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  dental  course  but  also  to  take  a reputable  position  in  the 
profession. 

Second;  that  he  has  had  instruction  and  training  requisite  to  the 
work  he  is  about  to  undertake,  i.e.,  has  taken  and  passed  courses  in 
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all  the  subjects  that  are  prerequisite  to  the  subjects  and  courses  of 
the  year  he  is  about  to  enter. 

Third;  that  the  courses  he  has  passed  have  been  of  sufficient  ex- 
cellence to  permit  him  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  the  succeeding 
year. 

Fourth;  that,  if  he  has  conditions  and  failures,  the  total  of  these  is 
not  beyond  his  capacity  to  carry  in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of 
the  succeeding  year. 

Fifth  (including  all  the  preceding) ; that  the  student  has  sufficient 
ability,  character,  industry,  knowledge,  and  training,  to  give  reason- 
able promise  of  being  able  to  pursue  successfully  all  the  work  of  the 
year  to  which  he  is  to  be  admitted,  and  then  to  complete  the  course 
and  finally  to  become  a successful  and  reputable  member  of  the 
profession. 

IV.  CIRCUMSTANCES  AFFECTING  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ADVANCED 

STANDING 

Flow  shall  a school  administer  advanced  standing  to  assure,  on  the 
side  of  the  school,  maintenance  of  its  standards  and,  on  the  side  of 
the  student,  a reasonable  probability  of  success? 

Since  the  school  must  depend  for  its  deductions  upon  written  cre- 
dentials of  the  previous  educational  record  of  the  student,  it  is  evident 
that  the  starting  point  is  certainty  of  the  authenticity  of  these  cre- 
dentials. Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown  that  occasionally  a 
dental  student  is  a party  to  falsification  of  credentials,  either  by 
presentation  of  credentials  to  which  signatures  have  been  forged  or 
by  alteration  of  details  within  the  body  of  a credential  the  signature  to 
which  is  genuine.  Therefore,  a credential  that  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  a student  should  be  accepted  only  as  a memorandum,  the 
details  of  which  must  be  verified  immediately  by  direct  communication 
with  the  school  and  officer  issuing  the  credential. 

The  first  step  in  administration  of  advanced  standing  is,  therefore, 
verification  of  the  details  of  credentials  regarding  both  the  preliminary 
education  and  the  work  previously  done  in  dental  schools.  This 
requires  considerable  time;  meanwhile,  the  further  steps  in  adminis- 
tration may  be  taken,  subject  to  the  verification  of  credentials. 
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The  second  step  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  applicant  has  passed 
courses  in  all  the  subjects  which  have  been  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  class  he  seeks  to  enter.  If  he  has  not  passed  all  such  courses, 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  less  well  prepared,  as  to  both  knowledge  and 
training,  than  are  the  regular  members  of  the  class  he  seeks  to  enter; 
and  that  therefore,  at  the  outset,  he  is  handicapped. 

The  third  step  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  courses  he  has  taken  and 
passed  in  various  subjects  are  reasonably  equivalent  in  extent,  con- 
tent, and  excellence,  to  the  corresponding  courses  already  passed  by 
the  class  he  seeks  to  enter.  If  those  courses  are  markedly  deficient 
as  compared  to  the  courses  taken  by  the  regular  members  of  the 
class,  it  is  clear  that  he  will  be  at  a disadvantage  in  the  class  and  in 
competition  with  his  classmates. 

The  extent  of  his  courses  can  be  approximately  judged  by  the 
number  of  hours  of  instruction;  therefore,  every  credential  bearing  on 
advanced  standing  should  carry  the  number  of  hours  for  each  course 
that  is  certified. 

The  content  and  excellence  of  courses  taken  in  another  school  are 
more  difficult  to  determine,  but  some  sources  of  information  are 
(a)  the  general  reputation  of  the  school  from  which  the  applicant 
comes — helpful,  but  not  alone  adequate,  since  every  school  has  some 
weak  courses;  (b)  the  catalogue  description  of  the  course,  which 
cannot  be  very  satisfactory  in  the  present  status  of  dental  school 
catalogues;  (c)  note-books  of  the  applicant;  (d)  informal  talks  with 
the  applicant;  but,  most  important  of  all,  (e)  the  opinion  of  your  own 
teacher  in  the  subject  under  consideration,  for  every  teacher  in 
charge  of  a subject  in  any  dental  school  should  know  the  instructor, 
and  be  familiar  with  the  course,  in  his  subject  in  the  other  dental 
schools. 

The  information  as  to  the  extent,  content,  and  excellence,  of  any 
particular  course  in  any  given  school,  when  once  thoroughly  ascer- 
tained, can  be  used  for  some  years  as  a basis  for  consideration  of 
other  applicants  from  that  school,  on  the  assumption  of  a fair  degree 
of  stability  in  the  curriculum  of  any  school;  although  we  must  remem- 
ber that  both  the  instructors  and  content  of  courses  are  constantly 
changing,  happily  usually  for  the  better. 
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Th e fourth  step  is  to  reach  a conclusion  as  to  the  ability  and  industry 
of  the  applicant.  These  two  characteristics  of  a student  are  so 
intimately  associated  that  they  cannot  well  be  considered  separately 
in  this  connection.  Aside  from  the  statements  volunteered  by  the 
officers  issuing  the  credentials,  the  best  source  of  information  is  the 
general  trend  of  the  grades  attained  by  the  student  as  shown  by  his 
credentials.  While  grades  do  not  serve  as  a good  criterion  of  either 
ability  or  industry  alone,  they  do  serve  as  a fair  indication  of  the 
combination  of  the  two.  But  to  make  an  adequate  deduction  from 
grades  attained  in  another  school,  an  administrative  officer  must  have 
all  the  grades,  not  simply  the  final  grade.  Hence,  every  credential 
should  show  all  grades  in  each  subject,  i.e.,  if  a student  received, 
in  the  first  instance,  a failure  or  condition  in  a subject  and  later  made 
it  up,  the  fact  of  the  failure  or  condition,  and  not  simply  the  final 
grade  attained  in  making  up  the  deficiency,  should  appear  in  the 
credentials.  To  neglect  to  state  the  fact  of  conditions  or  failures, 
later  removed,  is  to  deceive  the  school  that  receives  the  student, 
inasmuch  as  the  full  educational  record  is  not  given. 

A further  basis  of  judgment,  and  really  more  critical  than  mere 
numerical  grades,  is  a statement  of  the  exact  status  the  student 
would  have  if  he  had  remained  in  the  school  from  which  he  comes. 
Therefore,  every  credential  for  advanced  standing  should  carry  an 
unequivocal  statement  of  the  privileges  of  the  student.  Can  he  go 
on  with  his  class  without  or  with  conditions,  or  must  he  repeat  a year, 
or  is  he  denied  reentrance  to  the  school?  Until  the  receiving  school 
knows  exactly  the  privileges  of  the  student  in  the  school  from 
which  he  comes,  there  can  be  no  intelligent  decisions.  A statement 
that  there  is  “no  objection”  to  his  being  received  is  too  absurd  to 
be  of  any  value.  This  verbiage  is  based  on  the  old  chattel  theory 
of  the  proprietary  schools.  Certainly  no  school  of  standing  has  any 
objection  to  some  other  school  taking  one  of  its  “lame  ducks.”  The 
“honorable  dismissal”  is  just  as  futile,  because  it  is  meaningless  from 
a scholastic  standpoint;  and  usually  indicates  simply  that  the  student 
has  paid  his  bills. 

The  fifth  step  is  to  determine  something  of  the  personality  and 
character  of  the  applicant.  Certificates  from  friends  are  of  very 
little  value,  but  his  character  can  be  judged  to  some  extent  by  the 
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disciplinary  actions  his  former  school  has  imposed.  Therefore, 
every  credential  should  carry  a statement  of  all  disciplinary  actions. 
His  personality  can  be  judged  only  in  an  interview,  and  this  is  often 
difficult  to  obtain,  since  most  advanced-standing  cases  are  carried 
on  by  correspondence. 

The  sixth  step  is  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  student  wishes 
to  change  schools. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  student 
has  a clear  record  in  the  school  he  leaves,  and  wishes  to  change 
schools  for  a good  reason. 

V.  TREATMENT  OF  UNREMOVED  CONDITIONS 

We  now  come  to  a consideration  of  the  “ lame-duck”  group  of 
students,  who  have  unsatisfied  failures  or  conditions  in  the  schools 
where  they  have  recently  been  students. 

It  seems  necessary  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  unremoved  con- 
ditions. The  required  action  regarding  unremoved  failures  is  too 
patent  to  need  any  discussion.  Some  schools  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  examinations  to  remove  the  conditions  of  a student  who  is 
admitted  to  advanced  standing.  Such  a procedure  seems  to  be  very 
doubtful  in  its  educational  ethics.  Obviously  the  examiner  cannot 
know  intimately  the  content  of  the  course  in  which  the  applicant 
has  incurred  a condition.  He  cannot  know  the  character  of  the 
teaching  on  the  many  controversial  points  that  are  inherent  to  every 
subject.  Hence,  his  viewpoint  of  what  is  a correct  answer  may  be 
at  variance  with  what  has  been  taught  the  student  and,  to  this  extent, 
the  examination  is  unfair  to  the  student.  The  usual  outcome  is 
that  the  examination  must  be  on  the  subject,  not  on  the  course 
taken.  The  impression  prevails  that  examinations  of  this  sort  are 
so  easy  as  to  become  merely  perfunctory  and  therefore  practically 
worthless  educationally.  In  schools  that  follow  this  procedure,  the 
almost  invariable  result  is  that  the  student  passes  the  examination; 
and  these  results  indicate  that  such  examinations  are  devices  for 
removing  technical  disabilities  rather  than  for  ascertaining  the 
capabilities  of  the  students. 

Schools  of  good  standards  and  ideals  will  not  consent  to  remove, 
by  examination,  conditions  incurred  in  other  schools.  Such  schools 
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will  take  the  stand  that,  unless  the  condition  is  removed  in  the 
school  where  it  was  incurred,  it  must  be  considered  a failure;  and  that 
a student  either  has  credit  in  a subject  or  a failure.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  course  must  be  repeated  when  he  changes  schools.  Any 
school  that  follows  the  device  of  removal,  by  examination,  of  conditions 
incurred  elsewhere  is  at  once  open  to  the  suspicion  of  maintaining 
low  standards  and  a desire  for  quantity  rather  than  quality  of  students. 

A middle  ground  is  an  offer  from  the  receiving  school  to  conduct 
an  examination  set  by  the  school  where  the  condition  was  incurred, 
the  examination  responses  to  be  returned  to  the  former  school  for 
grading.  This  plan  is  not  at  all  satisfactory,  since  such  an  examina- 
tion must  necessarily  be  entirely  written  and  cannot  include  the 
oral  or  practical  phases  that  often  are  highly  desirable  in  order  to 
secure  a true  index  of  the  student’s  ability.  Moreover,  the  school 
frqm  which  the  student  is  received  might  well  demur  at  giving  such 
an  examination,  since  the  student,  by  applying  for  advanced  standing 
in  another  school,  has,  by  this  act,  left  his  former  school;  and  is  there- 
fore no  longer  entitled  to  its  educational  privileges,  of  which  examina- 
tions are  one. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  nearly  all  schools  of  better  standards  and  ideals 
now  refuse  to  admit  a man  to  advanced  standing  unless  he  has  a 
clear  record,  excepting  only  courses  (in  which  he  lacks  credit  in  the 
school  from  which  he  comes)  that,  by  reason  of  differences  in  curricu- 
lum, are  parts  of  the  regular  work  of  the  year  the  applicant  seeks  to 
enter.  Also,  some  schools  refuse  to  admit  to  advanced  standing  a 
student  who  has  barely  passed  his  courses  in  his  former  school.  Such 
a record  indicates  a uniformly  weak  man  and  the  likelihood  of  his 
success  is  problematical. 

We  must  now  consider  what  amount  of  “back  work,”  in  addition  to 
the  regular  work  of  the  year  about  to  be  entered,  is  likely  to  be 
successfully  carried  by  a student  entering  advanced  standing.  This 
work  may  be  in  courses  the  class  he  seeks  to  enter  has  had,  but  which 
the  applicant  has  not  had  by  reason  of  differences  in  the  curricula  of 
the  two  schools  concerned,  or  it  may  be  in  courses  not  passed  in  the 
former  school,  or  in  a combination  of  both  sorts  of  deficiency. 

In  the  matter  of  promotion  from  class  to  class  in  professional  schools, 
it  seems  generally  accepted  that  20  per  cent  in  extra  work  is  the  ex- 
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treme  maximum  a student  can  be  expected  to  carry,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  any  year  of  the  curriculum.  Certainly  the  man 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  should  be  put  under  no  greater  handi- 
cap. It  is  doubtful  if  as  much  as  a 20  per  cent  handicap  is  justifiable. 
Every  school  has  its  peculiarities  in  methods.  While  the  regular 
members  of  the  class  have  become  accustomed  to  these,  the  student 
who  is  admitted  to  advanced  standing  is  not  conversant  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  school.  Therefore,  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
work  as  effectively  as  those  students  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  preparation  in  courses  which  are  more  or  less  closely  correlated 
with  the  particular  courses  of  the  year  about  to  be  entered.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that,  if  20  per  cent  in  additional 
work  is  the  extreme  handicap  for  students  who  have  just  come  through 
the  earlier  years  of  that  school,  it  is  too  great  a load  for  the  man 
admitted  to  advanced  standing.  Hence,  probably  10  per  cent  in 
additional  work  is  all  that  any  such  man  is  likely  to  carry  success- 
fully. In  other  words,  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  advanced  stand- 
ing in  a class,  who  is  obliged  to  repeat  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
work  of  the  previous  year. 

Since  admission  to  advanced  standing  is,  in  essence,  promotion, 
a school,  out  of  fairness  to  its  own  students,  should  grant  no  greater 
concessions  to  a man  admitted  to  advanced  standing  than  to  one  of 
its  own  students. 

VI.  MIGRATION  OF  “ LAME  DUCKS”  TO  “SAFE  HARBORS” 

The  experience  of  most  dental  schools  shows  that  the  men  admitted 
to  advanced  standing  usually  are  unsatisfactory  students.  While  it 
is  true  that  some  students  change  schools  for  good  and  cogent  reasons, 
and  even  occasionally  are  in  search  of  a better  school;  yet,  for  each 
one  of  these,  there  are  ten  who  change  schools  in  the  hope  of  finding 
easier  conditions.  A majority  of  the  students  who  change  schools 
are  either  poorly  prepared,  indolent,  or  lacking  in  intellectual  capa- 
bility; hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  usually  found  to  be  un- 
satisfactory students.  If  we  can  get,  in  the  schools,  a clearer  con- 
ception of  what  advanced  standing  really  is,  and  a more  careful 
administration  in  regard  to  it,  we  shall  be  able,  by  selection,  to  bring 
the  average  quality  of  advanced-standing  students  up  to  the  average 
level  of  the  classes  they  enter. 
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There  is  no  phase  of  professional-school  administration  that  so 
jeopardizes  the  standards  and  reputation  of  a school  as  does  careless- 
ness in  granting  admissions  to  advanced  standing.  Let  us  take  a 
few  concrete  examples  to  illustrate  this  statement. 

Mr.  A in  X school  has  been  a weak  student  for  a year  or  two,  or 
three.  Every  instructor  knows  this.  He  may  have  a string  of  failures 
and  conditions  unremoved,  and  it  may  be  pretty  well  understood 
that  he  will  either  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  required  to 
repeat  a year.  He  changes  to  Y school  and  goes  right  along  without 
losing  time.  The  officers  and  instructors  in  X school  immediately 
form  the  opinion  that  “Y  school  takes  our  flunkers.” 

Again,  Z school  is  one  which  is  pretty  generally  known  to  be  of 
low  grade.  Possibly  classifying  agencies  have  designated  it  as  a 
low  B,  or  even  a C,  school.  Y school  accepts  into  its  second,  third, 
or  even  fourth  year,  students  who  have  completed  one,  two  or  three 
years,  respectively,  in  Z school.  Immediately  the  officers,  instructors, 
and  students  of  Z school  claim,  with  considerable  justification,  that  Z 
school  is  just  as  good  as  Y school,  since  Y school  admits  to  advanced 
standing  the  students  from  Z school.  They  go  even  further  and 
suggest,  to  prospective  students  of  Y school,  that,  instead  of  going 
directly  to  Y school,  they  enter  Z school  (which  is  easier)  for  a part 
of  their  course;  and  then  change  to  Y school,  if  they  desire  to  get 
their  degree  from  a school  of  higher  rating.  Such  a suggestion  is 
pertinent  and  convincing  when  concrete  cases  can  be  cited  where  this 
procedure  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  B . in  X school  is  a poor  student  with  conditions  and  failures, 
and  on  the  eve  of  being  dropped,  or  possibly  already  has  been  dropped. 
Mr.  B.  is  a fraternity  man;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the 
members  of  his  chapter  hear,  from  him,  that  he  is  in  Y school,  that 
he  removed  all  his  conditions  by  “snap”  examinations,  and  is  now 
going  along  with  the  class  to  which  he  would  have  been  denied 
entrance  in  the  school  where  he  was  formerly  a student.  Not  only 
does  the  fraternity  chapter  in  X school  learn  of  this,  but  the  word 
is  passed  on  to  the  chapters  in  other  schools,  that,  if  any  fraternity 
brother  gets  into  scholastic  difficulties,  Y school  is  a haven  to  which 
he  may  turn. 
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The  authorities  of  Y school,  in  succeeding  years,  get  applications 
for  advanced  standing  from  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country 
and  pride  themselves  that  their  school  is  becoming  famous;  when  the 
simple  fact  is  that  the  word  has  been  passed  along,  among  the  students 
of  various  schools,  that  Y school  is  a “ safe  harbor  for  lame  ducks /” 
Inquiry  will  show  that  students  in  any  dental  school  know  pretty 
accurately  the  location  of  these  “harbors,”  probably  even  better 
than  do  the  instructors.  Further,  this  reputation  of  Y school  is 
remembered  by  the  students  of  X school  and  other  schools,  after 
they  have  graduated  and  are  in  the  profession;  and,  for  years,  they 
will  look  on  a graduate  of  Y school  as  inferior  because  he  came  from 
a “harbor  for  lame  ducks”  and  may  even  be  one  himself.  Thus, 
loose  administration  of  advanced  standing  in  any  school  diminishes 
the  professional  reputation  of  every  one  of  its  alumni;  and,  even  if 
the  officers  of  a school  are  indifferent  in  this  matter,  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  thealumni  to  force  better  standards  in  matters  of  advanced  standing 
in  their  schools. 

If  dental  educators  can  come  to  realize  the  situation,  and  if,  through 
such  realization,  most  or  all  of  these  “harbors”  can  be  closed,  dental 
education  will  be  improved  in  every  school;  because  the  students 
in  any  school  will  put  in  greater  effort  if  they  know  that,  in  case  of 
failure  in  that  school,  it  is  very  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  enter 
any  other  school.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  school  with  which  I 
am  connected  for  a student,  upon  being  warned  of  poor  work,  to  say: 

“If  I get  thrown  out  here,  I can  go  to or ,”  naming 

two  schools  which  have  accepted  large  numbers  of  our  discards  in 
recent  years. 


VII.  SUMMARY  OF  SALIENT  POINTS 

What  are  the  salient  points  in  administration  of  advanced  stand- 
ing? Succinctly  stated  they  are  the  following: 

(1)  Verify  all  credentials. 

(2)  Ascertain  whether  the  preliminary  education  is  equal,  in  every 
respect,  to  that  required  of  the  members  of  the  class  the  applicant 
seeks  to  enter,  i.e.,  do  not  admit  to  advanced  standing  a man  who 
would  not  have  been  accepted  if  he  had  sought  to  enter  your  fresh- 
man class  rather  than  that  of  the  school  from  which  he  now  comes. 
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(3)  Ascertain  whether  the  applicant  has  had  courses  in  all  the 
subjects  which  have  already  been  taken  by  the  class  he  seeks  to 
enter,  i.e.,  do  not  admit  students  to  advanced  standing,  year  for  year, 
without  knowing  that  the  years  are  fully  equivalent  to  your  own. 

(4)  Satisfy  yourself  that  the  courses  taken  are  reasonably  equiva- 
lent in  extent,  content,  and  excellence,  to  the  corresponding  courses 
in  your  own  school. 

(5)  Ascertain  under  exactly  what  conditions  the  applicant  could 
return  to  the  school  where  he  has  been  a student,  and  do  not  accept 
“no  objection”  and  “honorable  dismissal”  as  commendatory  of  an 
applicant’s  desirability  as  a student. 

(6)  Refuse  to  give  examinations  to  remove  conditions  incurred 
in  another  school. 

(7)  Refuse  to  give  the  applicant  any  more  favorable  terms  in 
regard  to  “back  courses”  than  you  would  give  your  own  students. 

(8)  Refuse  to  give  the  applicant  more  favorable  terms  than  would 
have  been  given  him  by  the  school  from  which  he  comes,  i.e.,  if  he 
would  have  had  to  repeat  certain  subjects  or  a year  in  the  school 
from  which  he  comes,  do  not  require  less  of  him  in  your  school.  This 
is  necessary  to  protect  your  reputation  as  to  standards. 

(9)  If  the  record  of  the  applicant  shows  many  conditions  and 
failures,  although  later  removed,  consider  very  carefully  whether 
his  record  indicates  a standard  of  ability  and  industry  commensurate 
with  that  which  you  exact  of  your  own  students.  If  it  does  not, 
then  refuse  him.  In  a word,  do  not  dilute  the  quality  of  your  own 
student  body  by  taking  in  an  unknown  who  is  evidently  of  low 
capability. 

(10)  Do  not  accept  students  who  have  been  expelled  from  some 
other  school  for  dishonesty,  either  economic  or  scholastic,  or  for 
moral  delinquency.  To  do  so  is  an  offense  to  every  member  of  your 
own  student  body,  and  one  may  properly  infer  that  you  consider 
your  own  student  body  of  lower  moral  grade  than  that  of  the  school 
from  which  the  accepted  student  was  expelled. 

(11)  Only  in  extremely  rare  cases  admit  any  one  to  your  senior 
class.  A student  who  has  been  three  years  in  one  school  and  but 
one  year  in  another  school  is  more  a product  of  the  former  than  of  the 
latter  school,  although  he  holds  the  degree  of  the  latter  school.  He 
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cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  ideals,  spirit,  or  loyalty,  of  your 
school  nor  to  be  a fair  example  of  your  product. 

(12)  Finally,  admit  students  to  advanced  standing  only  with  a 
view  to  maintaining  the  ideals  and  standards  of  your  school,  not  with 
a view  simply  to  increasing  your  numbers  or  income;  for  the  future  of 
dentistry,  and  the  reputation  of  dental  schools  and  their  graduates, 
is  going  to  depend  upon  the  excellence  of  the  graduates,  not  upon 
their  number. 
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